














For MONDAY, May 27, 1816. 





eS ee rere a ea ee ee pews 7 eee yee es ees 
— 


Narrative of Kotzebue, a Prisoner of War among the 


French. 
(Concluded from Page 407.) 


HALT IN BERLIN. 
F  phinge passing through several fine strects, we reached 


the town-house. Whilst we were all engaged in receiving 
our quarter billets, a man of most resp:ctable appearance ene 
tered quite out of breath, and called me loudly by name. 
This was the Maestro di Capella Weber, an old friend of my 
father. Having accidentally heard that several Kussian pri- 
soners were expected at Berlin, and among them one named 
Koizebue, he was overjoyed at being able to relieve the mis- 
fortune of his friend’sson. He immediately requested that my 
quartering billet mignt be directed to him, conducted me to 
-his elegant house, and introduced me to his amiable wife. [ 
thought myself in Abraham's bosom whilst I remained with 
this excellent family, whose kind treatment | must ever recol- 
dect with the warmest gratitude. Unfortuna ely, the Commands 
ant would only suffer us to m»ke a halt of two days, a period 
much too short for taking even a superficial view of such a 
place as Berlin; but the worthy Weber spared no pains in 
showing we all that was curious and interesting in that superb 


city. 

i was struck with admiration on viewing the royal palace, 
and experienced a sensation of sorruw on entering the cabinet 
ef the late excellent and celebrated queen, ia which every 
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thing remains untouched since her death; even the pen with 
sickahe last-wrote-is still preserved. — Near her writing table 
stands that of the king, who had only to turn his head in order 
to see his beloved consort. _Ay emotion of melancholy seized 
me whilst I beheld these sdtretl ‘relics of conjugal tenderness, 
such as is rarely to be met with even in common life, still less 


among prigces! Jy.ane of gat Tuite a celebrated young 
artist was emplogi in paidi¥a a full length pot: dif of the 
queen, The king daily visited this artist, to obseive the pro. 
gress of his woik, and to assist him in perfecting the likeness 

On my return home, | was agreeably surprised at meeting 
with Colonel Voy Valentini (naw promoted to tbe rank of ge- 
neral), who had honaerif ‘served ‘m the Russian general staff 
with distinguished honour. Since the alliance of Piussia with 

ti the service of his palive counuy : 
notwithstanding this, he was still strongly attached to Russia, 
and had visited the prisoners in their quarters for the purpose of 
consoling and assisting them. He likewise made a collection 
Yainon@ the prinvipad fimilies a Berlin; which far afong side 
secured the unfortunate capuved egainst want. 

On the second day of my halt in Berlin, I was invited to 
visit the Countess(Vidys ogdverness to the "younger branches of 
the royal family. Though this lady had arrived at a very ad- 
vanced age, she still preserved the most:sprightly and agreeable 

manners. I[ must confess. that my worn-out uniforms, and the | 
“generdl shabbitiess of ‘my ajipeatance, wade? tiie- feel Father 
-awkwaid in such company, ind mote particiilarly on the un- 
ected entrance of the. little Princess Louisa.” I was presented 
to her, and the compassionate jodks of this angel drew tears 
Yfromr my cyes.’ But ‘my confusion wis still greater when the 
king himself appeared. However) “his condescension and 
fraukueéss soon enabled mete recover myself. ' Me disclosed 
“an amiable trait in his chataeter ; for, as weall continued 
‘standing, be, out of respéct to-the countess’s' age,' requested 
“her to sit down, and when she hesirated ta do s6)-he himself led 
*licrto a sofa, The conversation turned on the war; the burme- 
ing of Moscow, which appeared deeply to affect his majesty; 
and the operations: of Count Wit genstein. I related all I 
Knew, and the king honoured what 1 said with the ‘greatest at- 
‘tention. His majesty mode many’ kind - inquiries respecting 
“the situation of my“ftather, colled-him an inexhaustible poet, 
‘and mentioned that he-had just published a néw piece. On 
leaving the 100m; tre ‘said, Lhope you will pay a'visit to our 
theatre,” ) 

A’ short time after his deporrure, one of bis ‘aides+de-camp 
appeated, and delivered to me a very valuable present from bis 

majesty, whith he said the king tequested 1 would accept, as 
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I was’ far from*home; and deprived of alb opportunity ; of re. 
ceiving assistance from ‘my vfriends. .& «was /moved; to, thé 
heart. The Countess Voss, by, her kiad atléntions, detained 
me with her half an hour longer, during which «iaie -wé vied 
with each other >in’ praising? the! kings o7The performaneec of 
this duty, in some degree; relieved my overioatied heart, andd 
left the casile penetrated with gratitude andudmiration. . Tié 
good Weber, who adored’the*king, was asimuct overjoyedag 
{could be. After I had tepeated to him ten aimes ovcrevery 
word which the king had uttered, he sprang from his seat overs 
come with delight, and éxclaimed, “ls nov our king an angel ?? 
to' which [I withall'my heart-assented. -- 9+: «9 d 
In the evening, Colonel Valentini accompanied me to thé 
theatre, with ‘which L was the more:delighted, (both with! res 
spect to the hodse and:tlie performance,), ast formed a con- 
trast to theamiserable German theatre at: Petersburgh, and sas 
the king himself? was present. The French: military, formed: 
strong party in the pit. On my return-bome, L learnt with, reé¢ 
Bret, from my friend Hune, that we were to quit Berlin onthe 
following ‘morning. A short time before my departure, the 
éelebrated physician Hufeland honoured me with a visit... My 
father and he had known each other from theif. childhood; and 
he seized this opportunity to prove how deeply lie deplored. the 
misfortune wiuch had befallen the son of ‘his friend. 

The good Weber accompanied me ‘to the-houseof, the come 
mandunt, where, after [ had once more endeavoyred to express 
my gratitude forhis kindness, L.mounted: my earriage, and set 
out with the other prisoners. - We departed fram, Berlin with 
heavy hearts; for we had all experienced anost hospitable tzeat- 
ment from: our hosts, from whom some-ef /the- ptisoners:had 
even: received handsome preseuts. Heaven) bless the good 
people of Berlin! r 
t 


' WEIMAR. 


* [arrived at Weimar in two hours. . My. grandmother, who 
was seated in her arm-chair réadipg, let the book crop from 
her hayds om the unexpected entrance of ber grandson. [ 
immediately paid a visit to the Freneh envoy, M. de Ss. Aignon, 
who received me very politely, and promised to be answerable 
for my remaining in Weimaras long as | pleased,. I ventured 
to observe that Lcould only, with propriety, obtain that per 
mission from the commandant at Eriurt, under whose charge I 
then was.) M.-de St. Aignon said, that 1 was.a good soldier 
for this strict observance of discipline, aud promised that he 
would instantly write to Erfurt. 

As I was free trom all restuiction during this. visit at Weimas, 
Thad frequently -the henour of being invited, to the coprt, 
‘where vot.only the grand prineess, but the duke aud his amiable 
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consort overwhe|med me with fayours. | wasse happy whilst 
I remained at Weimar, that I sometimes forget Lov longer 
wore asword. Unfortuaaicly, f could nos remain there longer 
than five days. 

Such a degree of cold as that which was experienced in the 
beginning of Decemner, had» never before been kaown. at 
Weimar. Que'day the report sptead that Byuonaparie had 
passed in great haste through the town, |: was also whispered 
that the French army had been completely routed. | dined og 
the same day at the court, and, when the aygust personages enr 
tered the saloon, it was easy to read jdy an every countenance; 
but no public expression of congratulation took place, aa the 
French envoy was present. The anx:ous aod melancholy.air 
of M. de Si. Aignon formed a striking eontrast to the happy 
Jeoks of the rest of the company. I had the bonour of being 
the first to whom the, princess spoke as she passed io her place ; 
and she said only these féw but important wads, * He passed 
through here last night— our country is delivered!” She theg 
turned to others, and communicated to them the same pleasing 
intelligence. Nothing was said on the subject at table, bu: the 
happy looks of the Germans betrayed what was passing in 
their hearts. Afrer dinner, the French envoy, whe entered 
into. conversation with me, confirmed the report of Napoleog 
having passed through Weimar during the night; and lamented 
that, in consequence of this change of circumstances, he could 
not keep his promise with me. He, therefore, requesied me 
to’ proceed forward that day if possible, or at the latest next 
morning. This was a great disappointment to me, for I had 
formed the hope of stopping in Weimar until the Cossacks 
arrived. M, St. Aignon, however, justly merited the sincere 
thanks which.f did ‘not fail :o return for his civility. His cone 
duct had indeed procured him <eneral respect in Weimar. 

At the farewell aodience, which the grand princess was 
pleased to grant me that evening, she related to me severak 
particulars of the total overihsow of the Freeh. A» she was 
about to withdraw, she said, ** Carry to your uofortunaie com 
rades the joyful news of the deliverance of their couatiy—rihas 
thought will animate all of them.” 

The words of this angelic princess so powerfully moved me, 
that I stopped for some time in the audience- chamber efier she 
Was gone, in order to conceal my emotion from the «attendants 
whow Ihad‘te pass. But why was | ashamed of my tears? [ 
shed none when, afier the battle of Friedland, splintersof bone 
‘were every fortnight tak-n out of my shattered arm; but this 
nobie generosity and kindness towards an untoriuna e youth 
penetrated to the inmost recesses of my heutt. ‘ 

Having received my grandmother's blessing, I left Weimat, 


overwhelmed with regret at being obliged to depart. The 
com- 
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commandant at Erfuit gave, mea very favourable reception. 
He inquired after the health of my grandmother, informed me 
that the envoy Had written ‘to him, respecting ine, aud that 
eonsequently my having remained bevond the time allowed was 
immaterial. Hethen gave me a marching billet, and permiised 
fie to travel witheer an escort;'bui LE had sogive ny parole of ha 
nour that | woald go directly to Mente, without deviating fram 
the preseribed route, Accordingly | proceededion my jours 
ney, not as a prisoner, but as if 1 hud been a private gentlemea 
travelliog tor his pleasure, ' 


ANECDOTG OF BUONAPARTE. . 


In passing through Gotha, I was entertained in a most 
friendly manner by Herr Schenk and his lady, to whom I 
rought letters from Weimas. In the inn at which T stopped 
at Eisenach, [ heard some warm conversation ‘and argument 
about Napeleon’s flight, and | was sorry te observe-that he still 
had many partizans there. 1 had a letter to the post-mistress, 
Bhindsome young woman, born ia Weimar. She told/‘me, 
that as she was quietly knitting on the evening before, a man 
entered, wrapped up in a large pelisse. He laconically wished 
ber a good evening, and proceeded to warm his hands at the 
stove, Such visits were common,’ and she, at -first, took no 
atticular notice of hin. He soon began, however, to make 
nquiries respeeting the damage which had ‘some time before 
been done by the blowing up of an awmanition-waggon, and 
asked whether those who suffered by the accident had received 
the money which the French émperor ordered to be distsibuted 
among them? She related what she knew of the affair. He 
asked her whether she knew the emperor? She, answered, she 
had only seen him uansitorily. “ Do you wish to see him?” 
= O yes!” He then threw back his pelisse, with the cape 
of which his face was partly covered, and said,“ You see him 
now.” The surprise of the post-mistress:may be easily con- 
jectured. She offered him some refreshment, which he dé- 
clined. Meanwhile there was a loud noise at the door, where 
Caulincourt was caning the postillions for delaying to put to 
the horses. These gentlemen were on the point of returning 
him like for like, when the post-master, who recognised the 
Duke of Vicenza, ran to his assistance. In passing through 
the office he found the emperor paying compliments to his 
wife, and dissuading her from going to see what the poise was 
about. He went, however, to the door himself, put an end to 
the uproar, and then proceeded farther on bis journey, after 
very politely taking leave of the post mastér and post-mistress. 
li was reported at Eisenach, that he made the lavter a present 

of a valuable ring. 
ARe 
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marty ARRIVAL AT PARIs. imchrinen eee 


'»'We passed through VillersCotterets and Nanteuil, and ar, 
rived at Paris, on the 14th of August, at eight o'clock in the 
evening. ; We, innmediately «proceeded to the house of M, 
Berthole, near:the Rue’ Notre Dame des Champs, where the 
whole family joyfully recetved their long looked for relation, 
dwas introduced us an intimate! friend of M. Letierce, and ex, 
perienced a kind gecepiion.. || M..Berthole, though pretty far ad- 
vanced in life, possessed a most cheerful disposition ; and his wife 
was a lively, agreeable woman. His family consisted of two 
handsome daughters and a son.’ “He was rich, kept an elegant 
hogse with a spacious garden, wanted for nothing ; but, on ac- 
count of his principles, had but asmail circle of acquaintances. 
My real name Was made known to this amiable ‘family, but al] 
were requested to call me Monsieur Dulon. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE AND KING OF ROME. 


. Next morning we repaired ta the Tuilleries, where.an ime 
mense concotrse of people had assembled. li was understood 
tha: the empress would, that day, attend mass in the church of 
Noire Dame. Every one thronged to the court-yard, to gets 
sight of her; and it waseasy to-read in their eyes the events 
which were passing with the army; for, though the newspapers 
-were for the most part sileat, some ventured to. hint that the 
Rassians bad broken the armistice. The empress at last ape 
peared : her ‘air, was -melancholy and downcast, and a gentle 
bow of the head was the only retorn she made to the warm acy 
a¢lamations with which she was greeted. This excited a dis- 
agreeable sensation among the people, and Jed them to suspect 
that alt was adtvight. The crowd then hastened to the gate 
den, arid appeared to forget the sorrowful looks of the empress, ~ 
whilst they gazed at the little King of Rome... He was riding 
on the terrace in.arcarriage drawn by two goats, and kissed lis 
hands to the pupwlace as he drove along. His little aid-de- 
caw p follawed:him, dressed in a hussar uniform. The king is 
a pretty little boy, with fair hair, and a pair of Jarge biue eyes. 

‘His majesty was, however, soon deserted by the people, who 
hastened to wiiness the ascension of an air b Jioon in the 
Champs Elysees. | To our astonishment we beheld in the car 
of this balloon a. beautiful little child, who was sobbing most 
bitterly ; tor, shough the balloon was confined by ropes, yet 
the rouginness of, the wind caused it to vibrate backwards and 
forwards with considerable velocity. The father of the child 
frequently took. him froin his seat, and endeavoured to consule 
him ; but, wuenever the balloon began to ascend, the child re- 
sumed its sobbing, for the aerial machine continued to swing 
with: great violence, notwithstandiog that the ropes were sd 
firmly 
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firmly secured, There was, itis true,no chance whatever of the 
child falling out of the car; but he appeared to suffer the 
greatest alarm,, and. the, people exclaimed, “ Take the child 
out! Let the onnatoral father himself ascend in the balloon !” 
This was not, however, attended to, and a strong guard. pre- 
"vented the people from putting their wishes into execation, 
The man wished to make the balloon ascend by ropes to 
the balcony-of the empress, to whom the child was ‘to present 
apoem. For this purpose it was to pass over the Place de la 
Revolution, wnd then enter the Tuilleries. The wind had by 
this time increased in violence, and the balloon was driven 
fiom one side to the other in a dreadful manner. The‘ poor 
‘child, whom terror had rendered almost senseless, stretched 
forth bis hand to the spectators ; its-voice was no longer audi- 
ble. I was sv enraged, that | could have strangled the father 
Many of the -pecrators felt as | did, but others regarded it asa 
‘guod joke, and laughed heartily. The farher was, however, de- 
‘servedly rewarded for bis barbarous speculation: after having 
waited in vain for a considerable time in the Tuilleries, a ser- 
vant of the palace came out to inform ‘him that the ‘empiess 
‘had unexpectedly set out for St: Cloud.” The man stood mur- 
‘muring at bis disappointment, but the spectators called out, 
“Qui presidera donc a la joute ?+—Then who will preside at 
the tournament ?”—This, it was semarked, was the first’ time 
she had ever been absent on such‘an oceasion; and her with+ 
‘drawing appeared to be considered’ by many a mutk of neglect 
towards the people; but politicians suspected the loss of a 
*patile. ' t 
3h 





On the Blessings and Benefits of Education. 


{Extract of a. Speech lately delivered by the eloquent Counsellor 
Phillips, in an lrish Court of Law. ‘ 

‘“t..Need not,” said Mr. P. “ descant upon the great gene- 
‘Neral advantage, or to this country the peculiarly pa- 
triotic purpose, whieh the siccess of such ‘a plan must have 
produced. No doubt you have all personally considered—no 
doubt. you have all personally experienced, that of all the 
blessings it has” pleased Providence to allow us to'cultivate, 
there is mot one, which’ breathes 4 purer fragrance, or bears an 
heavenlier aspect than education. © It is acompanion which no 
misforiune can depre-s—no cling destroy—vo enemy alienate 
—no despotism enslave; at home a friend—abroad’ an intro- 
duction; in, solitude a solace—ioa society an ornameni; it 
chastens vice—il guides virtue—it gives at once a grace and 
ornament to genius. Without it, what is man? A splendid 

9 slave! 
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slave! a reasoning savage! vaccilating between the intel 
gence derive! frdm Gud, and the degradation of passions par- 
ticipated witlr brutes; and in the accident of their ahernate 
ascendency, shuddering at the terrors of an hereatter, of huge 
ging the horrid hope of annihilation. What is this wondrous 
world of ‘his residence ? 


“ A mighty maze, and all] without a plan.” 


A dark, and desolate, and dreary cavern, without wealth, or 
ornament, or order ;, but light up within it the torch of knows 
ledge, and how wondrous the transition! The seasons change 
the atmosphere breathes—the landscape lives—earth unrolls 
its fruits—ocean rolls in its magnificence—the heavens display 
Heir constellated canopy—and the grand, animated spectacle 
of nature rises,re vealed before him, its varieties regulated, and 
its mysteries resolved! The phenomena which bewilde:—the 
prejudices which debase—the superstitions which enslave, vae 
nish before Epucation. 

“ But surely, if in the world there be a people to whom the 
blessings of education are peculiarly applicable, it is the Insh 
eo I think I know my countrymen—lively, ardent, intel 

igeut, and sensitive ; nearly all their acts spring from impulse, 

no matter how that impulse be given, itis innmediately adopted, 
and the adoption and execation are identified. Lt is this prine 
ciple, if principle it ean be calied, which readers Lreland alters 
nately the poorest and proudest country in the world—now 
chaining her in the very abyss of criume—now lifting her to the 
very pinnacle of glory—which in the poor, proscribed, peasant 
Catholic, crowds the gaol and feeds the gibbet—whien ta the 
more fortunate, because more educated Protestant, leads vic- 
tory a captive io her car, and holds echo mute at her eluquence ; 
making as ic were a national monopoly of fame, and, as it 
were, attempting to naturalize the achievements of the unk 
verse. 


~~ 
nan 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Tuukspay, May 16. 
LIBEL UPON COUNT WORONZOFF. 
THE KING 0. SIR NATHANIEL WM. WRAXALL. 
HIS morning the attorney-general moved an 


of the court on this defendant—who had suffered judge- 
ment to go by defauli, upon an information filed against — 
fi o 
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in. the last Michaelmas term, as the publisher and apthor of a 
certain gross, scandalous, and malicious libel, of and concerriz 
ing Simeon Count W oro: izoff, originally envoy e xtraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of the Empress Catherine of Rassia at the 
British court; subsequently, at her death, ambassador from the 
late Emperor Paul; and at the present moment, liaving retired 
from office, a resident in this country. 

The libel in question was published in a work, called “ Sit 
N. W, Weaxall’s Memoirs of his Own Times.” It commenced 
by stating, that the Grand Duchess of was not the only 
person who had been put out of the way by the Empress Cas 
therine, for that Augusta Caroline, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, who had martied her son, the ‘then Prince of Ware 
temberg (now King of Wurtemberg), bad shared a similar 
fate. Tlic author then went on to'state that he had himself 
seea the young priticess at the ¢ourt of Brunswick previous to 
her marriage, under the care of her mother, ‘That subsequent 
io her marriave with the Prince of Wuartembere she was con. 
ducted by ‘her husband to Russia, and that she was received by 
the. Empress Catherine, at Petersburg, with great attention. 
That some years afterwards the prince, her husband, quitted 
Rassia, and took with hinvhis three children, leaving his wife 
behind, at the desire of the empress. That at the end of two 
years it was notified to him, and to the Doke of Brunswick, 
that the wife of the one, gad the child of the other, was dead; 

and that although the Dake of Brunswick reqaested her body 
might be sent to bim, this was never granted. Doubts were af- 
terwards entertained as to the cause of the death of the 
princess—and that she had died a natural death became ‘ques- 
tionable—indeed, whether she had died at all seemed to bea 
matter of uncertainty—and suspicions were entertained ‘that 
she still survived in Siberia, or the Polar deserts, whither many 
others of her illustrious family had been sent by the Empress 
Elizabeth, on her succeeeing ‘Iman. The author followed up 
this insinuation, by the statement of a prevalent opinion, that - 
it was suspected her death by poison was acquiesced in by the 
Prince of Wartemburgh himself; which opivicn, he observed, 
was received with.so much confidence by the king of Great 
Britain, that, when in 1795, overtures were made by “the prince 
for a marriage with the Princess Royal of England, that the 
king*refused to give his consent to the mateh ill this circain- 
Stauce was cleared up satisfactorily. “ Upon this,” continued 
the author, “ the Pririce of Wurtemberg' sent over an active 
and intelligent agent to this country, if possible to ascertain 
the source of the report. That agent [ petsonally knew, and 





he told me, that he traced the imputation to have come from 
‘ » % 2 ‘ 4 
Count Woreuzoff, the then minister of Catherine at’ the Bri- 


tish court, whom, upon strong remonstrance, he induced to ace 
Vou. 383 3 T “quit 
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quit the Prince of Wurtemberg of all participation in the 
crime of causing the death of bis wife, and fivally to satisfy 
the king that there was no giound for the report which had 
been circulated. Upon the death of the Empress Catherine 
soon afterwards, however, the Count Woronzolf was induced 
to depart from his assertion of the innocence of the Empress 
Catuerine, although he still maintained the innocence of the 
prince, After the death of the empress, the negociations for 
the marriage were rapidly advanced, and the nuptials were so- 
lemnized without delay.” 

Such was the substance of the libel. An affidavit, on the 
part of the Count Woronzoff, was put in, utterly denying ever 
having seen the agent alluded to, or having been in any respect 
instrumental! to the report alleged to have been circulated, 
And by a letier from the defendant to bim, requiring him to 
state the name of the agent from whom he had received his ins 
formation, it appeared that he, the defendant, a period of 
nineicen years having elapsed since he had seen him, could not 
recollect his name. 

On the part of the defendant it was urged, that he was not 
actuated, in what he had published, by any malicious freling 
towards the Count Woronzoff, of whom he had no personal 
knowledge, and that he had taken the earliest opportunity, in 
the publication of a second edition of his work, to correct the 
historical error into which he had fallen. 

The court, in giving judgement, characterized the libel as 
most unjustifiable and acrimonious, and sentenced the defend- 
ant to be imprisoned six months in the King’s Bench Prison and 
10 pay a fine of 500). 

The court was crowded to excess by the friends of both par- 
tes, 





Court Dresses, at the Queen's Drawing Room, May 16, 
1816, held in Honour of the Marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte with the Prince of Save Cobourg. 


FE ER Majesty—A petticoat of beautiful rich green and 

silver tissue; the whole of the draperies were composed 
of superbly rich blond lace, elegantly and tastefully designed, 
ornamented with rich silver bullion, confined with handsome 
silver ropes and tassels, finishing at the bottom with full flounces 
of rich blond Jace to correspond, interspersed with silver tassels 
and bullion; the mantua of ares and silver tissue to corre- 


spond, superbly trinsmed with handsome blond lace and silver. 
The whole had a strikingly new, elegant, and magnificent 
effect. 


Princess 
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Princess Charlotte of Wales—A petticoat of rich silver 
tissue, and draperies of net, most inagnificently embroidered 
in silver lama, with deep borders, beaded with a costly silver 
rolio; the draperies elegantly supported with a most brilliant 
cord of real silver bullion, and very superb tassels below the 
draperies; the dress finished with a most beautiful and elezaut 
garniture in silver lama and tulle, most tastefully designed; 
mantua of cich silver tissue, with superb border of lama, and 
the sleeves profusely trimmed with the most beautiful Brussels 

vint lace; rich silver band, fastened in front with diamonds; 
ey drain. a most superb wreath of the richest and most bril- 
liant diamonds, forming roses and leaves, with a most elegant 
ostrich plumage, ‘The whole dress surpassed all conception in 
the grandeur, magnificence, and brilliancy of its effect. 

Pringess Elizabeth—A petticoat of rich white satin, superbly 
embroidered in stripes of bright and dead gold, intermixed 
with shells; the draperies very richly embroidered to corre- 
spond, which were peculiarly elegant and tastefully designed, 
festooned gp and ornamented with rich gold ropes and tassels, 
Gnishiag at the bottom with double scollop flouncings of net, 
tichly spangled, intermixed with embroidered bows and gold 
lace; mantua of rich white satin, handsomely trimmed with 
gold; body and sleeves trimmed with Brussels point lace 
and diamonds, Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. This 
dress had a most splendid and novel appearance. 

Princess Mary—A petticoat of rich blue spottedl silver tis- 
sue; the drapery of a pale blue massy silver tissue, very su- 
perbly embroidered, the drapery confined on one side with su- 
perb silver ropes and tassels, fiuishing at the bottom with an 
elegant fulness of silver tissue, and ornamented with silver lace; 
the mantua of rich spotted tissue to correspond, trimmed with 
tich silver lace; body and sleeves elegantly trimmed with Brus- 
sels point lace aud diamonds. Her royal highuess’s head-dress 
was superbly beautiful. 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester—An elegant white and silver 
lama dress; white satin petticoat, richly trimmed with silver 
net flounce and lama border; draperies of magnificent silver 
lama, suspended with a profusion of jewels; train, lilac and 
silver tissue, superbly ornamented with silver lama. Head 
dress, a profusion of diamonds apd feathers. 

Duchess of Northumberland—White satin petticoat, with 
tich gauze and blond draperies; striped satin train. 

Duchess of Buccleugh—White satin petticoat, decorated 
with rich and gold stripes; purple satin train. 

Duchess of Montrose—White satin petticoat, with rich 
draperies of white satin and silver; peach coloar tain. 

Duchess of Atho !|—A lilac satin pe ticoat, uimmed with 


‘wich net and patent peasi; train, white satin. 
3 T 


2 Marchioness 
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Marchiouess of Staffurd—Splendidly attired io an unique 
white satin drapery petticoat, superbly embroidered in goid 
Jama, tastefully confined with rich gold bullion, chains and 
tassels, surrounded with French trimming of blond lace and 
bulliou; white satin robe, with purple and gold tissue bodice, 
trimmed with lace, and bordering of gold lama en suite; head- 
diess, plume of feathers and cosily diamonds. 





Marchioness of Winchester—Satin petticoat, silver Jama, 
draperies, with a tich bordering of cornucopias in Jama work ; 
pink satin train embroidered. Head-dress, feathers, with a 
profusion of ditmonds, 

Marchioness, of Townshend—A Leghorn colour satin 
petticoat, richly ornamented with fine blond; train to corre- 
spon, 

Marchioness of Hertford—A petticoat of rich white satin, 
with net diapesies, most beautifully embroidered in silver lama, 
aud blue floss silk, forming borders, peculiar for their richness 
and elegance of eflect. ‘The draperies tastefully looped with 
a beautiful silver cord and tassels, the whole finished at the 
bottom with a bandsome garniture of net in roses. Train of 
sapbire blue satin, profusely and elegantly trimmed with silver 
and blond lama. Head-dress, rich ostrich plume, with most 
superb bobbinets. 

Marchioness Dowager of Lansdown—A petticoat of rich 
white satin, with draperies of superb gold lama ou net, elegantly 
supported with most beautiju! gold tassels, and finished with 
a wost magnificent border at the bottom of gold lama. Train 
of white satin, trimmed with gold ; body and sleeves most bean- 
tifully ornamented with goid blond lace. Head-dress, rich 
ostrich plume, trimmed with a most biilliant display of dia- 
monds, necklace and ear-rings of the most superb brilliants. 

Marchioness of Blandtord—A white satin petticoat, with 
magnificent gold lama draperies, elegantly crnamented with 
gold cord and tassels; train of purple satin, trimmed with a 
full lama border. Head-dress, feathers and jewels. 

Marchioness of Buckingham—A sp'endid dress of white 
satin beautifully embroidered in gold lama and wreaths of 
heart’s eus€ ; body and train to correspond. [ead-dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds. 

Marchioness Cornwallis—A dress of white satin embroidered 
jn silver, with draperies of violet satin; body and train to cor- 
respond. Head-dress, feathers and diamonds, 

Marchioness of Cholmoudeley—A lilac satin robe, petticoat 
pf white satin, draperies of net superbly embroidered in silver 
Jama, drawn up with rich silver tassels. 

Countess Leiyen—Petticoat of white satin, with an Etrus- 
can border of silver lama; superb embroidered draperies of 
the same, tied up with rich cord and tassels, Spanish robe of’ 
rose 
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fose colour and silver. Head-dress, a diadem of diamonds and 
feathers. 

Countess Rumford—A very elegant peach coloured satiq 
petticoat, with gauze draperies to correspond, trimmed with 
blond lece;. train’ of satin with superb lace. Head-dress, a 
plume of feathers. We were glad to observe this distinguished 
foreiguer encourage so much our own manufacturers; her 
dress was much admired. 

Countess of Farnham—Peach satin petticoat, with silver 
Jama’ draperies, drawn in festoons, and fastened with silver 
bullion and tassels; garniture of tissue, aad satin robe of 
peach satin, trimmed wich a superb border of silver lace. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamunds. 

Countess of Newburgh—Blue sa ‘in petticoat, with a flounce 
of elegant blond lace; draperies of lace, tastefully orna- 
mented with testoons of Roman pearls and tassels; blue satin 
train, trimoied with Brussels lace. Her ladyship wore a pro- 
fusion of diamonds and feathers, 

Countess of Antrim—A magnificent dress of gold lama em- 
broidered on net, and ornamented with wreaths of gold, body 
and train to correspond; head dress, a profusion of feathers 
and diamonds. 

Countess of St. AntoniamHandsome dress of blond, orna- 
mented with pearls; head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Countess of Orkney—A dress of white satia and silver ems 
broidery ; head-dress, feather and dismonds, 

Countess Bathursi—A rich white ‘satin petticoat; full dra- 
pery of tulle, festooned at the bottom with two rows of mag- 
hificent gold fringe, and drawn up from each point with ropes 
of sich gold trimming, leaving the tulle full between. Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Countess Delaware—A blue satin petticoat, richly ornas 
mented with draperies of Brussels lace, with plumes of blue 
feathers; train to correspond. 

Viscountess Stdmouth—Was handsomely dressed in a petti- 
coat of celestial blue satin, ornamented with rich dr pernes of 
blond lace, tastefully looped up with cords and tasse!-, train 
of biue satin edged with blond; head-dress, feathers aud dia~ 
monds. 


. GENTLEMEN'S DRESSES, 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent—A full marshal’s 
uniform, 

His. Royal Highness the Duke of York—A full dress field- 
Marshal’s udiferu: Guat. 

His Serene thigsness the Prince of Saxe Cobourg—A full 
dress geueral’s anjfurm., 


His 
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His Highness the Duke of Gloucester—A dress general’s 
coat, tor the third regiment of guards. 





For tag WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


OLD WINES. 


Few months ago Messys. Grabam and Railton discovered, 
f upon their premises in Mansion-house-street, London, an 
old well, which was ful] df burned wood: upon removing this, 
and a quantity of black mud beneath it, they found several 
bottles of a globular shape, with short necks, the exteriors 
of which were considerably decomposed, trom the loss of 
alkali, and the silicious earth peeled wff in films. One of these 
eontuined some excellent wive, having the flavour and appears 
ance of malaga—the others were full of a liquor which ap- 
peared to have been port wine, bui the spirit was almost en- 
tirely converted into vinegar, and the vegetalle matter was in 
a siate of putrefactign. The colour was that of tawny port. 
The white wine contained 18 per cent. of alcohol, while the 
red afforded only three per cent. It is curious that in regard 
to the former, the wine and cork were more sound than the 
boule. From the antiquity of the premises, the quantity of 
burned wood in the cellar, the ancient form of the bottles, the 
perishing state of the glass, and other circumstances, it is 
plausibly conjectured that the wine was of anterior date to the 
great fire of London, which occurred in 1666. When the 
bottles were opened, and their contents examined, there were 
present Sir Robert Graham, Sir Joseph Raihon, Dr. Cooke, 


aod myself. 
* * & * 





Fisherman’s Distressed Family. 


HE novel of the “ Antiquary,” by the Author of Wa- 

verley, has at length made its appearance. There is in it 
so much of the Seotch dialect, that there is, on that account, 
a difficulty jn selecting a passage which might gratify the 
curiosity of our readers. The following passage is more uniformly 
intelligible to southern readers ; and is descriptive of the family 
of a poor fishermav, on the morning of the funeral of his 
eldest son, wha had been drowned while assisting his father 
in his vocation, 
“ The 
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« The Antiquary hastened his pace; and soon arrived beo 
fore the hall-dozen cottages at Masseél-érae. They now had, 
in addition to their usual squalid and uncomfortable appear- 
ance, the melancholy atiributes of the House of mourning. 
The boats were ali drawn up on the beach, and, though the day 
Was fine, and the season favourable, the chaunt, which is 
used by the fishers when at sea, was silent, as well as the prattle 
of the children, and the shrill song of the mother, as she sits 
inending her nets by the door. A few of thé neighbours, 
some in their antique and well-saved suits of black, others ia 
theit ordinary clothes, but all bearing an expression of mourn- 
ful sympathy with distress so sudden and unexpected, stood 

athered around the door of Macklebacket’s cottage, waiting 
uill “ the body was lifted.” As the Laird of Moukbarns aps 
proached, they made way for him to enter, dofting their hats 
and bonnets as he passed, with an ait of melancholy courtesy, 
and he returned their salutes in the same matiner. 

“In the inside of the cottage was a scene, which oat 
Wilkie alone could have painted, with thit exquisite feel- 
ing of nature that characterizes his enclianting productions. 

“ Tlie body was laid in its coffin within the wouden bedstead 
which the young fisher had occapied while alive. At a little 
distance stood the father, whose ragged weatliersbeaten coun- 
tenance, shaded by his gtizzled hair, had faced many a 
stormy night aad night like day. He was apparently revolving 
his loss in his mind, with that sttong feeling of painful grief, 
peculiar to harsh and rough characters, which almost breaks 
forth into hatred against the world, and all that remains in it, 
after the beloved object is withdrawn, The old man had made 
thost desperate efforts to save his son, and had only been with- 
held by main force fromm renéwing them at a monient, when, 
Without the possibility of assisting the sufferer, he must hidi 
self have pérished. All this appatetitly was boiling in his 
tecollection. His gladce was directed sidelong towards the 
coflin, as to an object on which he could not stedfastly look, 
and yet from which he could not withdraw his eyes. His 
answers to the hecessary questions, which wete occasionally put 
to lim, were brief, harsh, and almost fierce. His family had 
hot yet dared to addtess to hiin a word, enher of sympathy 
of consolation. His masculine wife, virago as she was, ani 
absulute mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself 
00 all ordinary occasions, was by this great loss, terrified into 
filence and submission, and compelled to hice from her hus- 
band’s observation the bursts of ber female sorrow As le 
had rejected food éver sitice the disaster had happened, not 
dating herself to approach him, she had that morning, with 
affectionate artifice, employed the youngest and favourite child 
to present her husband with some nourishment. His first action 

6 was 
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was to push it from him with an angry violence, that frightened 
the child; his next to snatch up the boy, and devour him with 
kisses,“ Ye’ll be a bra’ fellow, an ye be spared, Patie,—but 
ye'll never—never can be—what he was to me !—he has Sailed 


coble, [boa] wi’ me since he was ten years auld, and thefe 


wasna the hike o’ him drew a net betwixt this and Buchanness 
—They say iolks mann [must] submit—i shall try.” 

_ © And he had been silent trom that moment until compelled 
to answer the necessary questions we have already noticed, 
Such was the disconsolate state of the father. 

* To another corner of the cottage, her face covered by 
her apron, which was flung over it, sat the mother, the nature 
of ber grief. sufficiently indicated, by the wringing of her 
hands, and the cunvulsive agitations of the bosom, which the 
covering could not conceal. Two of her gossips, officiously 
whispering intosher ear the common place topic of resignation 
under irremediable misfortune, seemed as if they were endea- 
vouring to stun the grief. which they could not console. 

“ The sorrow.of the children was mingled with wonder at 
the preparations they beheld around. them, and at the unusual 
display of wheaten bread gud wine, whieh the poorest peasant, 
or fisher, offers to the guests on these wournful occasions ; and 
thus their grief for their brother's death was almost already 
lost in admiration of the splegdoyur of bis funeral 

“ But the figure of the old grandmother was the most re- 
markable of tie sorrowing group. Seaed on her accustomed 
chair, with ber usual. air of apathy, and want of interest in 
what surrounded her, she seewed every now and then mecha- 
nically to resume the mouen of twirlog her spindle—then to 
Jook toward her, bosom for the distaff, although both bad been 
laid aside—sbe would then casi her eyes about, as if surprised 
at wissing the usual implements of her industry, and appear 
caught by the black colour of the, gown in which they had 
dressed her, and embarrassed by the number. of persons by 
whom she was surrounded—ihen, finally, she would raise her 
head witha ghastly look, and fix her eyes apoo the bed which 
contained tbe coffin of ber grandson, as if she had at once, 
and for the first time, acquired sense to comprehend her inex- 
pressible calamity. These alternate feelings of embarrassment, 
wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed each other more than 
once upon hertorpid features. But she spoke not a word, 
neither had she shed atear; nor did one of the family, un- 
derstand, either from look or expression, to what extent she 
.comprehended the uncommon bustle around her. So she sat 
among the tuneral assembly like a connecting link between, the 
Surviving mourners and the dead corpse which they bewailed 
~—a being in whom the light of existence was already obscured 
by the encroaching shadows of death.” 1 
9 ALI 
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ALI BEY. . 


R. C. B. Bertuch, of Weimar, in his Geographische 
Epbemeriden, gives the following particulars of the 


writer, whose travels have just been published under the name 
of Ali Bey: 


« He'is a Spaniard by birth, whose real tame is Don Do- 
mingo Badia y Lablich, of the military’ profession, and since 
his return to his native country has been promoted to the 
rank of general. His travels contain so much that is extra- 
ordinary and romantic, that E‘should be’ téwipted to consider 
him as au adventurer, were [ not personally acquainted with 
him ; liad T pot received’ di account of him previously to his 
departure on his expedition; ‘and had { wét'tately conversed 
with him, here at Weiaia?, on his tour through’ Germany. Ino 
the year 1804, 1 informed the public that two literary Spaniards, 
Don Simon Roxas Clementé and Don Domingo ‘Badia, had 
received orders from King Charles £Viito proceed to Africa 
for the purpose of exploting that coustry. The former declined 
an expedition attended with so’ many ‘difficulties ;°“Don Dos 
mingu, however, persevered, and prepared himself for it so 
completely, that he not orfly ‘acquired the greatest fluency in 
the Arabic ‘und Turkisly languages, bat even submitted ia 
London, in his SGth year; to the operation of circumcision, 
adopted the Turkish name’of Ali Bey el'Abassi, together with 
the manners and religion of the Mohammedans; so that he 
was enabled to travel without danger through all Africa and 
Arabia, in the character of ‘a Turk of quality: who had resided 
for a considerable time in Earope. He purposely selected the 
name of Ali Bey, because it is one of the most common in 
Barbary ; indeed he told me, that at Cairo he had once dined 
with a party in which there were thirteen Ali Beys; and the 
surname of e! Abassi was designed to produce a notion that 
he was of the Abassides, or descendants of Mohammed, (a 
collateral branch of the prophet’s family, which is widely 
spread in the east,) to procure him access to the great in the 
Turkish empire, and to excite respect in the valgar. This 
mask was indispensably necessary to the success of his design; 
and during his five years’ peregrinations, Don Domingo acted 
the part of a Tork of distinction, and a descendant of ‘the 
prophet, with such address, as to secure to him the most im- 
portant results. On his return to Europe, finding that the go- 
Vernment of his country had been overthrown during his ab- 
sence, he resided partly in Paris and partly in London, engaged 
solely in preparing his tfavels for the press; and in 1814 came 
to Weimar, to consult me‘respecting the publication of a Ger- 
man edition of them. In his letters, several of which I have 
Vou. 56. 3U from 
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from him in French, he commonly styles himself General 
Badia.” 





‘REFLECTION. 


INE late, it. makes the,day. longer, saves a supper, and 
teaches you to be temperaie, 


EARL OF UXBRIDGE’S LEG. 


as following anecdote istaken from the notes to “ The 
Poet's, Pilgrimage to Waterloo, written by Mr. Southey: 

“ Lord Uxbridge’s leg .is buried ina garden opposite to the 
jon, or rather publicehoase at Waterloo. The owner of the 
house in whieh. the,a@putation was, performed considers it as 
a telic which ,has-dallen to his. share... He had. deposited it at 
first behind the hotise; but, as he intended to, plant a tree upon 
the spot, he considered that, as the ground there was not his 
own property, the, boys, might injure or destroy the tree, and 
therefore he removed the. leg into his own .garden, where it 
Jies in a proper-sost of coffin, under a mound of earth about 
three or four feet.in diameter, A tuft.of Michaelmas-daisies 
was in blossom upon this mound when we were at Waterloo; 
but this was @ temperary ornament; in November the owner 
meant to plaut a weeping willow there. He was obliging 
enough to give me a copy of anepitaph which he had prepared, 
and which he said was then in the stone-cutter’s hands. It is 
as follows :— 





“ Ci est enterrée la jambe de J'illustre, brave, et vaillant 
Comte Uxbridge, lieurenant-général, commandant en chef la 
cavalerie Angloise, Belge, et Hollandoise; blessé le 18 Juin, 
4815, a la memorable battailie dé Waterloo; qui par sou 
hervisine a concouru au triomphe de la cause du genre humaio, 
glorieusement decidé par l’eclatante victoire du dit jour.” 


ae 


Translation from: the French of the epitaph on the leg of 
the M «quis of Anglesea, at Waterloo. 

Here is interred the Jeg of the illustrious, brave, and valiant 
Earl of Uxbridge; dreutenant-general, commander in chief of 
the English, Belgian, and Dutch cavalry; wounded on the 
18t June, 1815, in the memorable battle of Waierloo; who 
by-hts heroism conjributed to the glorious tiiumph in the 
cau-e of human kind, decided by the transcendaat victory vf 
th ‘ 


Sherborne. J. H. 
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Inecreption..on Emma Henrietta Davenport, Daughter of James and 
Helena Usher, who died February 24, 1816, aged three Montis and 
twenty-four Days. 


5 Rye, adieu! thy transient life is o’er, 
Ev’a whilst I gaz’d upon thine infant charms; 
When all the love a parent’s breast'which warts, 
With partial view therein would fain explore J 
‘The. native virtues from their early store. 
Meantime disease had introduced alarms, 
Which fate-matur’d—and rent thee from my arms! 
Ab! vain the wish to quit this mortalisbore, 
Ere past the cup with such bereavement sore— 
Joys only lent are those of morial life, 
And grief and comfort'a¢t' perpetual strife! 
Yet surely ‘privileg’d the patent hiex, 
W hose sinless infant wings her fight before, 
His pledge and earnest of eternal rest! 


Peace, lovely babe! Thy look’serene declares, 
How blest with smiles to pass the scene of death! 
Thy. sweet intelligence reprov’d my cares— 
My foolish cares—to stay thy struggling breath. 


My little saint now tits acherub gay, 
And_perfect praise thy suckling lips convey! 
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AN ALLEGORY.—BY G. M. BUTT. 


I‘ Religion’s early days, 
When the maid was yet a child, 
Holy sages marked her beauty, 
Chearful, easy, free, and mild. 
As she grew they saw her charms, 
Free trom all the sophist’s cant, 
Free from ail the pedant’s learning, 
Free from all the bigot’s rant. 
And though mock’d, 10 after time, 
With a dull, monastic pride, 
Pictur’ deep, with fury’s feeling, 
Hanging o’er destruction’sitide ; 
Though the sullen sons of gloom 
Rear’d a wwonster for the maid, 
Foim’dto plunge in doubt the victims 
; Ky its haggard arts betray’d: 
Stila the joyous nymph, with hope 
Jvin’d in ties no time hath torn, 


With 
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With a rainbow glory shineth, 
Like the spirit of the morn ; 

Still the maid, with angel face, 
Proud!y smiling, sits on high; 

And with Heaven’s effulgence beameth 
Roupd a calm,and cloudless sky. 
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Lines suggested by the Author's looking at the Pictures of his Mother and 


Father. 


A> yes—how often hath thine azure eye 
Tenderly beaming o’er my intant face, 
Dropp’d the culd tear of anguish on this check; 
While hope, with ber fair hand, hath wip’d it off; 
How uften have L.wept to see thee weep! 
Unconscious of the grief that throbb’d thy breast, 
And sigh'd t) hear thee sigh, yet knew. not why. 
Ab! little thought I then, the lot was mine, 
Alone, unfriended, in this world to roam, 

And drink su deep the bitter cup of dife! 


Yet, if not happy—blest that thou, art so; 

That thou art far remov’d from this vain world 

To realms of peace, where holy yeraphs chaunt 
‘Thesure reward of virtue, and of thine. 

As on thy picture quite :atent I gaze, 

This heart, woich heaves as tho’ ’twould burst its bounds, 
And the warm.teaz that trickles down my cheek, 


» A tribute to thy soft affectivn pays. 


And thou, my father! well belov’d of ming, - 
'W ho oft hath press’d my youthful heart to thine, 
And bid it glow with honour, truth, and worth; 
Thou tov! art far temov'd from this vile earth. 
Blest Puwer! that rules the destiny of man, 
Teach me the vicious path of life tu scan; 

each me thy word, that while impress’d with thee, 
My soul may dwell on immortality 4 
And thus instructed on my wayward course, 
Like him—this world to yield without remorse. 


















Exeter, 


TO RESIGNATION. 


OME Resignation! Heavenly maid! 
In robes of seraphs fair array’d; 

Come sweet angel of the skies, 

To thee I lift my weeping eyes! 
Sorrows wound, alas! my heart, 
Deep, Oh deep, doth sink the dart! 
Come, sweet resignation, come! 
Make my bosom now thy home ; 
Teach my soul life’s ills to brook ; 

Be my staff, my aid, my crook; 

Beam as the sun upon the hill, 

Beam on me—drive away all ill. 


T. WHICKER, 





